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‘‘AND A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


2 Our Fourtooted Friends 


WHAT HUMANE 
WORKERS ARE DOING 


ie 


The American Humane Association has now be- 
come an incorporated society under the provision 
that the office of the society may be located any- 
where in the United States and may be moved at 
any time from one place to another. The incorpo- 
ration was effected under the laws of the United 
States on the 12th of November. One of the by- 
laws adopted by the incorporators at the meeting 
in Washington provides as follows: 

Members of the corporation shall become such 
uponthe payment of the dues hereinafter provided. 
Members shall be divided into the following classes : 

1. Societies incorporated in the United States 
for the purpose of preventing and suppressing cru- 
elty, especially cruelty to children and animals. 

The annual dues of each of such members shall 
not be less than $10.00. 

Such members contributing $10.00 or more, 
and less than $100.00, as annual dues shall consti- 
tute class A. | 

Such members contributing $100.00 or more as 
annual dues shall constitute class B. 

2. Individuals. 

The annual dues for each member last aforesaid 
shall be not less than five dollars. 

Individuals, upon the payment of $100.00 each, 
may become life members and shall thereafter be 
exempt from annual dues. 


The need of a national society has long been felt 
in this country. It is true that a few local or state 
societies do a certain amount of educational work 
all over the country, but there are evils to be met 
and conquered that no one local society can deal 
with, notably the cattle business, about which Mr. 
E. K. Whitehead of Colorado says: ‘*There is no 
blacker stain on the civilization of this nation to-day 
than this.” Laws should be enacted and enforced 
to lessen the great suffering caused by this business, 
and no local society is able or disposed to attend to 
this work with the energy and persistence necessary 
to bring about any radical change. Some uniform 
state laws should be thought out and carried out to 


prevent the cruel and wicked traffic in old horses. 
Laws should be made to compel frequent inspection 
of boarding or livery stables. Stables where the 
old worn-out horses are boarded that have drifted 
into the hands of peddlers and junk men are dens of 
misery beyond words. This fact is certified by junk 
peddlersthemselves. A’national society can organ- 
ize societies in states where no humane societies 
exist, and can strengthen weak societies. It can 
pay special attention to humane education and use 
its influence to get books in the schools which will 
have a tendency to make the coming generation 
more considerate and just to our fourfooted friends. 


A national organization has been objected to on 
the ground that it will divert money from local so- 
cieties. This is selfish and short-sighted reasoning. 
As the people become more widely interested in 
the great duty of kindness to every living thing, 
there will be more money given on every side to 
advance humane work, and all such societies shall 
prosper. Then may begin to dawn upon the world 
the days that Tennyson longed for when he wrote :. 

Ah! when shall all men’s good | 
Be each man’s rule, and universal Peace 
Lie like a shaft of light across the land, 


And like a lane of beams athwart the sea 
Thro’ all the circle of the golden year ! 


Children’s Society 


It is particularly encouraging when a company 
of children band themselves together into an active, — 
working society for the prevention of cruelty. 
There are hundreds of Bands of Mercy, but 
among all the great number of these Bands we 
hear of but few comparatively that meet at stated 
times and do any practical work. The Anti- 
Cruelty Society of Chicago is not an empty name, 
but its members, numbering more than one thou- 
sand boys and girls, divided into thirteen chapters, 
are doing effective work in the city of Chicago, a 
work which doubtless will spread far outside the 
city limits. Each chapter has a directress at whose’ 
home the meetings of that chapter are usually 
held. The questions proposed to applicants are 
as follows : 

‘¢ Do you love animals? 

‘¢ Will you do all you can to alleviate the suf- 
fering of animals wherever you find them? 
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*¢ Will you promise never to kill an animal un- 
less it is absolutely necessary, and then only by 
the most humane means possible? ” 

Every member wears a membership button and 
carries a notebook and pencil. When a boy sees 
a man beating a horse he tries to find out the 
man’s‘name. Failing in this the boy copies down 
the name and address on the wagon, the number 
of the wagon and the telephone number. The 
employer is then notified. Later the case is 
_ brought up for discussion at the regular meeting 
of the chapter. 

itis taken up by the Anti-Cruelty Society, and a 
_warning is issued to the offender. A second of- 
fence is followed by an arrest. 

The society takes the children in small groups to 
livery stables and teaches the simpler ways of car- 
ing for a horse. They are shown how to change 
the buckles so as to ease the pressure on gall spots, 
and how to deal with an overheated or a balky 

’ horse. 


If the case of cruelty is serious 


The first question should hardly be considered 
a necessary one. It might be that a boy or a girl 
who was not born with a love for horses, dogs or 
cats could be taught his duty regarding them, and 
by studying them and showing them kindness 
learn to be fond of them. We may not be able 
to fulfil the injunction to love our neighbor as our- 


selves, but we should be able to learn to treat our - 


neighbor with consideration and even kindness. 


The different chapters of the Anti-Cruelty So- 
ciety are engaged in different work. ‘Two chapters 
are raising money for the erection of drinking 
fountains. One chapter is raising money for the 
erection of a windlass to help pull heavy wagons 
up a steep grade. One boy of eight reported a case 
of an old white horse so weak that it took two men 
to get him on his feet every morning, yet he was 
harnessed into an express wagon and urged by 
constant beating to and from various points to 
carry trunks. This pitiful story was investigated, 
found to be true, and the company owning the 
horse was forbidden to use him. 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin, has the Lakeside Hu- 
mane Society, a Bay View boys’ club for the pro- 
motion of humanitarianism and juvenile interest 
in birds and creeping things. Their new club- 


house is an abandoned soap factory. The club 
dues are five cents a week. During the past sum- 
mer the club has met every Friday evening in their 
rooms in the home of Mr. and Mrs. Brown. 
They have a gymnasium there fitted up with fat 
boxing gloves and other implements of war and 
peace. Each Friday evening as the summer 
rolled by the club members in solemn or gay con- 
clave would rise to tell of the discoveries of 
wounded birds and jaded horses which they had 
made; how they had reprimanded burly teamsters 
cruel to their horses, how they had nursed crip- 
pled dogs through sieges of sore legs or worse 
and restored their bruised parts to health and vigor. 
Half a dozen cases of cruelty to animals were 
reported to Superintendent Whitehead of the’ big 
Humane Society, who looked after them. A fea- 
ture of the summer’s work was the hospital attend- 
ance upon a number of sea gulls. This was the 
first instance of succor to gulls. 


In Rochester, New York, twelve little girls who 
had formed themselves into a Band of Mercy 
invited one hundred and fifty other children to 
meet in an assembly room and listen to Mrs. 
Mary S. Sage, who talked to them on the-subject 
of the care of animals. Mrs. Sage spoke strongly 
against the high check rein, docking horses’ tails, 
clipping dogs’ ears and wearing feathers and 
aigrettes on hats. 


The Humane Society of Kansas City, Missouri, 
has arranged with the ministers of different denomi- 
nations to have a series of sermons on the subject of 
kindness to animals. The first in the series was 
given by the Rev. J. M. Cromer, who preached 
from the text, ‘‘Thou shalt not see thy brother’s 
ass or his ox fall down by the way and hide thyself 
fromthem; thou shalt surely help him to lift them 
up again.” 


The Nebraska Humane Society has asked for 
one hundred volunteers to aid them in making a 
crusade in Omaha against the cruelties of that city, 
which are much the same asin all cities. ‘‘ Brutal 
teamsters endeavoring to make horses inadequately 
shod pull loads beyond their strength” and ‘‘drink- 
ing men who keep horses standing for hours in the 
bitter cold while they carouse in saloons’”’ are two 
forms of cruelty not confined to Omaha. 
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Special officers of the Humane So- 
ciety of Des Moines, Louisiana, are 
going to look out for horses tied out at 
night and report such cases. Last win- 
ter some animals were kept without 
giving them any shelter. One horse 
was said to have been tied out all winter 
with no protection from the cold but an 
old comforter. 


Hauppauge, Long Island, plans to 
have a home for aged horses called the 
Equine Provident Society. It is in- 
tended especially for the care of broken- 
down race horses and old family horses. © 
A farm containing about sixty-five acres 
has been purchased for $10,000, and 
Henry C. Karpenstien is president of 


the society. Let us hope that working 


horses, not thoroughbreds, may also be 
admitted and allowed to spend:a few 
restful years after their lives of toil. 


HUMANE | 
“| epUCATION |™ | = 


This extract from Horses Nine by 
Sewell Ford (Charles Scribner’s Sons) 
is taken from the story of Skipper, and 
is a vivid but realistic picture of what 
many good horses finally suffer. Every 
one interested in horses should own this book con- 
taining nine stories attractively illustrated. 

‘‘In the morning more salt hay was thrown to 
him and water was brought in a dirty pail. Then 
without a stroke of brush or currycomb he was led 
out. When he saw the wagon to which he was to 
be hitched Skipper hung hishead. He had reached 
the bottom. It was unpainted and rickety as to 
body and frame, the wheels were unmated and 
dished, while the shafts were spliced and wound 
With wire. 

“But worst of all was the string of bells suspended 
from two uprights above the seat. When Skipper 
saw these he knew he had fallen low indeed. He 
had become the horse of a wandering junk man. 
The next step in his career, as he well knew, would 
be the glue factory and the bone yard. Now, when 
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‘For many weary months Skipper pulled that crazy cart.” 


a horse has lived for twenty years or so, it is sad 
enough to face these things. But at eight years to 
see the glue factory close at hand is enough to make 
a horse wish he had never been foaled. 

“For -many weary months Skipper pulled that 
crazy cart, with its hateful jangle of bells, about 
the city streets and suburban roads while the man 
with the faded hair roared through his matted 
beard: ‘Buy 0-0-o0-olt ra-a-a-a-gs! Buy 0-0-0-0-olt 
ra-a-a-a-ags! Olt boddles! Olt copper! Olt iron ! 
Vaste baber !’ 

“The lumpon Skipper’s hock kept growing bigger 
and bigger. It seemed as if the darts of pain shot 
from hoof to flank with every step. Big hollows. 
came over his eyes. You could see his ribs as. 
plainly as the hoops on.a pork barrel. Yet six days. 
in the week he went on long trips and brought back. 
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heavy loads of junk. On Sunday he hauled the 
junk man and his family about the city. 

*‘Once the junk man tried to drive Skipper into 
one of the Park entrances. Then for the first time 
in his life Skipper balked. The junk man pounded 
and used such language as you might expect from 
a junk man, but all to no use. Skipper took the 
beating with lowered head, but go through the gate 
he would not. So the junk man gave it up, although 
he seemed very anxious to join the line of gay car- 
riages which were rolling in.” 


Old Jessie’s Christmas : 


A STORY FOR CHILDREN. 


The hour for closing school had struck and still 
the boys and girls in Miss Martin’s schoolroom lin- 
gered in their seats. Miss Martin was talking to 


' -them and they were listening with great interest. 


She was saying : 

Our Christmas collection is much larger than 
it was last year. We hada tree, a little feast and 
a good time then, and we can do it on the same 
amount this year. You have a chance to vote 
what we shall do with the ten dollars we have left 
Who will make a motion?” 

There was silence for a minute, then one of the 
girls said, ‘‘We might buy coal for some poor 
woman.” 

‘‘Do you know of any one who needs it in our 
village?’ asked the teacher. 

‘‘No,” was the reply, ‘‘but I thought you 
might.” 


Miss Martin replied, ‘‘I do know of several | 


families who need fuel, but I know of six men who 
have offered our charity club enough money to buy 
all the fuel needed, and other kind men and women 


have offered flour and clothing for the poor fam- 


ilies we have about here who need help.” 

‘(What do you think we would better do with 
the money?” asked one of the boys. ‘*We might 
give books to the library or send it to some city 
charity, but it seems more like Christmas to make 
some one have a good time with it around here.” 

Miss Martin looked at her little school without 
speaking for a moment, then she said, ‘*There is 
an old Christmas story, children, that you all know. 


It is the story of what is called through the Chris- 
tian world the first Christmas, and that Christmas 
was celebrated in a stable among the cattle. Do 
you not all know these lines of that beautiful old 
hymn: 


‘Cold on his cradle the dewdrops are shining, 
_Low lies his head with the beasts of the stall’? 


Yet how few of us ever think to make these lowly 
friends of ours happier on Christmas day. Who of 
you has tried to share a little of the Christmas joy 
with your useful, faithful friends, the horse, the 
dog, the cat?”’ 

Four hands went up, and Miss Martin called on 
Mary Prentiss first. Mary said: 

‘‘T always have something on the tree for my cat 
Flossy. Last Christmas she had a new cushion to 
lie on and a bag of catnip.” 

Mary’s brother Tom was called on next and he 
said, ‘‘I gave my dog Rollo a hard rubber ball last 
year and an extra good dinner.” 

Then Robert Graves spoke: ‘*Papa let me give 
our horse Fanny an extra feed and a new blanket.” 

It was now Alice Maynard’s turn. ‘We always 
give our animals a little feast and some presents 
they can play with,” she said. ‘*We had great 
fun last year with a little toy that we could wind 
up, and the cat and dog both chased it and played 
with it.” 

‘‘T am glad to hear this,”’ said Miss Martin, ‘‘for 
now I am sure of some help in my plan for Christ- 
mas. Iam going to ask you to help make a poor 
suffering animal happy Christmas day. I will tell 
you my plan. Perhaps some of you have noticed 
lately an old, wretched looking white horse that a 
rag and junk peddler drives through the village to 
the city every day. He has recently come to live 
just over the hill on the edge of our village in a 
little cottage that has an old shed close by it.” 

Nearly a dozen hands went up and voices broke 
out in excited tones: ‘‘I have seen him.” ‘+And 
Dawn OUR Ave: lL. 

‘*] see this man every afternoon after I go home 
from here,” Miss Martin said, ‘‘and I spoke to 
him once about his horse. He answered me very 
unpleasantly and said, ‘My horse is all right. I 
feed her, but she’s one of the poor kind. You 
can’t prove that I don’t feed her.” Then I sent a 
complaint to the agent of the society in the city, 
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but he wrote that if the horse was able to travel 
at all he ‘couldn’t take a poor man’s horse away 
from him.’ The poor old creature looks thinner 
and weaker every day. Some nights she can 
hardly crawl along, and her master always has a 
whip in his hand. Yesterday she seemed very 
lame. Now what do you say to buying this 
horse and giving her a happy Christmas ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, let us do it!” cried the children almost as 
one voice. 

‘‘A kind farmer has offered to keep the horse 
for us until we decide what is best to do for her. 
When the peddler drives home the day before 
Christmas, Mr. Prentiss will call him into his yard 
and offer him some old iron he has there, then he 
will try to buy the horse, and if he succeeds will 
have her taken out of the wagon at once. Mr. 
Prentiss has invited us all there to our Christmas 
tree, you know, so we can join in giving a Christ- 
mas greeting to poor old Jessie. I call her Jessie 
because she looks so like a horse of that name my 
aunt once owned. Do you all like this plan?” 

Every hand was raised, and eager girls and boys 
began to tell how they would try to make poor 
Jessie comfortable and happy again. Then school 
was dismissed. 


It was the day before Christmas. Great prep- 
arations had been going on at the large, cheerful 
farmhouse for the Christmas party. ~The boys had 
set up a tree in the parlor. Some of the older 
girls had dressed it. The mothers had bountifully 
supplied a table with the good things that young 
people enjoy. All the guests were there, when 
about five o’clock an old wagon, drawn by a thin, 
limping white horse, appeared at the foot of the 
hill. | 

The horse dreaded the hill; that was plainly to 
be seen. Horses hasten joyfully toward snug 
stables, a good supper, a smooth road or a drink- 
ing fountain, which shows that they can antici- 
pate good things and hurry to meet them. As 
this we know is true, surely they can anticipate 
things that are painful also, and hold back in 
dread of them. So poor old Jessie, her trembling 
legs about failing her, stopped at the foot of the 
hill, and if she could have spoken in our language 
she would have said: ‘‘I cannot crawl up this 
steep hill; it is slippery. I am badly shod and 


lame. Besides I am all tired out, and when I get 
to the end of my journey I have only a cold shel- 


ter and a little poor hay and ice-cold water. I, 


wish I could lie right down here and die.” But 


her brutal owner gave her a cruel cut with the. 


whip, and with another great effort she started up 
the hill. The eager faces watching behind cur- 
tains grew sad, and Robert Prentiss cried out: 
‘‘T won’t stand this; ’'m going to tell that man 
what I think of him.” 

‘If you make him angry we can’t get the horse,” 
said wise little Mary. 

The Prentiss house was halfway up the hill. 
Waiting outside, well wrapped up, for it was a bit- 
terly cold night, was Mr. Prentiss; and as the horse 
slowly and painfully was limping by he hailed the 
man. — : 

‘‘Hlold on. Ive got something you may like.” 

The man stopped, and at Mr. Prentiss’s motion 
drove into the yard. . 

‘‘T’ve a pile of old iron in my barn. It’s worth 
considerable, for there is a pretty good stove with 
it. Want to look at it?” 
barn. Several of the boys, too eager to wait, stole 
out of the house, watched by twenty pairs of eyes 
from windows up stairs and down. The boys 
looked into the wagon in vain fora blanket to cover 
the trembling old horse, who stood with drooping 
head, first lifting one foot, then another, in a poor 
attempt at rest. ‘‘No matter,” Robert whispered 
to them, ‘‘father will get her. 
then we'll fix her up fine.” 

The men came out of the barn. ‘‘Look here,” 
said Mr. Prentiss, ‘‘your horse is not fit to travel 
another step. She’s too old or too weak for your 
work anyway. 
harness. Now we would like togive you and your 
family and this old horse a merry Christmas. You 


say you’ve had hard luck. Well, I’ll give you the . 


stove and the old iron and a five-dollar bill, and 
T will lend you one of 
my horses to take you home with your load.” 

The man hesitated. ‘Give me ten and I’ll do 
it,’ he said. ‘*Your horse isn’t worth five,” Mr. 
Prentiss said, ‘‘but I’ll give you what I said, and 
I'll add a bag of good corn meal, a bushel of pota- 
toes and a load of wood for a Christmas gift to 
your wife and send them to you to-morrow morn 


ing 


you give me the old horse. 


9? 
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* 


The men went into the: 


He never fails; 


I hate to see a horse like this in — 
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‘*You can take her out,” said the man slowly, 
eyeing the horse curiously, as if a new thought had 
come to him. 

‘Work lively, boys,” said Mr. Prentiss, ‘‘it is 
cold;” but they did not need that spur. At the 
first sight of the boys at work half a dozen more 
boys and a few girls appeared. 
short time the old white horse was taken out and led 
into a wide stall, where two of the boys with gentle 
hands began rubbing her tired legs. If ever a 
horse expressed by grateful looks her pleasure, 
poor old Jessie did as she turned her dim eyes first 
to one side, then to the other, and rubbed her poor 
old nose against her benefactors. 3 


> 


In an astonishingly 


_ Two more boys, under Mr. Prentiss’s direction, 
prepared a warm mash for her supper, another fixed 
her straw bedding, and two of the girls stood ready 
to cover her with a good blanket they had insisted 
on warming, to Mr. Prentiss’s secret amusement. 

The peddler stood_looking on in great surprise. 
What did it all mean, this care for a poor old horse 
that was not worth her feed? Butas Mr. Prentiss 
purposely delayed getting him off, the man began 
to understand that it meant kindness, a fair return 
for faithful labor, and tender thought for the help- 
less creature that had suffered so at his hands, and 
even to his blinded vision the gratitude of the cold, 
hungry, tired horse was apparent. 

As he was driven into his yard up to the mis- 
erable shed, through every crack of which the cold 
wind was whistling, and as he opened it to leave 
his wagon, he was ashamed to have Mr. Prentiss 
see that he had taken no pains to give his horse a 
comfortable shelter; ashamed of the narrow, dirty 
stall with no bed in it and no blanket but a thin 
piece of ragged carpeting. He knew he had been 
quite able to make his faithful helper far more com- 
fortable than he had, and inwardly he determined 
to make his shed snug and warm before he put 
another horse in it, to widen the stall and to take 
better care of his horse in every way. 

In Mr. Prentiss’s snug stable, in a roomy stall, 
Jessie was eating her warm mash with the eager- 
ness of starvation, and a happy group of children 
took turns in getting as near as possible to enjoy 
seeing her eat. Now and then she would stop a 
second and look around as if to say, *‘Am I dream- 
ing?” then rub her nose on the nearest boy in affec- 
tionate gratitude. 


At last the mothers summoned the children to 
the house, but amid all the joy of feasting and 
Christmas gifts nothing gave the guests such pure 
and deep happiness as the thought of the old horse 
who had served mankind faithfully all her life, and 
now through their means was going to be tenderly 
cared for as long as she was able to take comfort 
in living. As they were about to separate the 
minister came forward. | Pointing toward the stable 
he lifted his hand to enjoin silence and said, ‘‘In- 
asmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least 
of these, ye have done it unto me.”—-Anna Harris 


Smith. 


A Valuable Suggestion 

I wish I might impress upon some ladies how 
unkind of them it is to drag their pet dogs 
by leash through the down-town crowds, in 
street and store, but I understand they always have 
this answer ready. The dog must be exercised, 
and he has a good run before he is ‘‘ dragged 
about.”” Very true. Yet a little dog is stepped 
on and even kicked by unsympathetic persons 
when he gets under foot. A pretty little spaniel 
was thus maltreated in one of the big stores the 
other day, and his yelps caused a commotion, 
bringing a floorwalker to the spot and causing 
several friends of dumb animals to exclaim it was 
an outrage to take dogs into such crowds. If a 
vote on this point were taken in canine society, I 
am certain the ‘*nays” would have it,— The 
Chatterer in the Boston Herald. 


‘¢Hlow little we know of the inner life of ani- 
mals! How few our facts are, and how little cer- 
tain we are of them! What a huge book and what 
an intensely interesting one is waiting to be written 
on this subject by some great genius of the future! 
Surely it tells not a little for the incuriosity, and 
perhaps the conceit of us humans, that we have 
been taken up so entirely with our little selves for 
these many thousand years past, and have been 
honoring historians and poets and philosophers and 
novelists and travellers and essayists, simply because 
they told, or imagined, or guessed, or reported the 
way and the manner and the conversations and 
thoughts and ideas and faculties of our fellow hu- 
man creatures; and all the time we have been act- 
ing as if we were alone in the world, and as if it 
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were not inhabited by crowds of beings with ways 
towards us and towards each other which, seeing 
how much we depend upon the same animals, it 
behooves us most strongly to understand. . . 


‘*I saw a man a few days since working by the 
river with a horse, carting dirt; and the horse and 
his relations to him struck me as very remarkable. 
There was the horse, a mere animated machine. 

. . No contract had been made with him that he 
should have the Saturday afternoons, or the Sun- 
days, or any holidays, his independence never being 
recognized ; it being now quite forgotten, both by 
man and horse, that the horse was ever free. .. . 
It was plain that the man was not educating the 
horse, not trying to develop his nature, but merely 
getting work out of him.”—Thoreau. 


STORIES THAT ARE 


SAID TO BE TRUE 


ffuxley’s Cats 

There were guests—no, not guests, but mem- 
bers of the family—who were never absent from 
(These 
were the dinners and receptions at Mr. Huxley’s 
house in Marlboro Place, St. John’s Wood. ) They 
were three cats. Like all men of gentle mind, Mr. 
Huxley liked this gentle race, liked their coaxing 
ways, their intelligence, their unlikeness to that 
human kind with which they have nevertheless a 
sympathy so strong, when the human sympathy 
and intelligence are equal to theirs. 


these or any other domestic occasions. 


Not to every 
one is it given to understand these beautiful crea- 
tures or their nature, or to live with them on terms 
of mutual respect and affection, the only terms on 
which they will accept you at all. Him they ac- 
cepted as he accepted them, and their intimacy was 
charming to see. One or the other of them was 
always with him, sometimes more than one, for 
they were superior to feelings of mere jealousy. He 
was never too busy to give them the recognition 
they sought, and their friendship was one of the 
things he valued. . . . I loved him the more be- 
cause he loved them and they him.—G. W. Smalley 
in an article on Huxley in Scribner’s Magazine, 
October, 1895. 


Intelligent Cats 

Cats have been known to act successfully the 
part of a police detective. 
at Lyons, and when the body was found a large 
white cat was seen mounted on the cornice of a 
He sat motionless with eyes fixed on 


A woman was murdered 


cupboard. 
the corpse. 
Next morning 


he was. still 
there, and 
when the 


room was 
filled with the 
officers of jus- 
tice and a 
noisy crowd of | 
lookers-on he 
still remained 
unmoved. As 


Lg 
soon, however, as the persons suspected of having — 
committed the murder were brought in, his eyes 
glared with fury and his fur bristled. He darted 
into the middle of the room, gazed at them, and 
their faces showed signs. of guilt. On being 
brought to trial, they confessed their crime and 
were executed. : 


A state’s prison convict once stated that he and — 
the others broke into the house of a gentleman near 
Harlem. While they were plundering it, a large | 
black cat flew at one of the robbers and fixed its 
claws in both sides of his face. He said that he 
never saw a man so frightened in his life, and that 
in his alarm he made so great an outcry that they 
had to beat a retreat with all possible speed. 


Swinburne on Cats 


I send you two ‘stories, that I was told when > 
a boy, of cats connected with my own family, in 
which I may add cat worship has been for centu- 
ries a hereditary legacy. One, when its master was 
lying wounded wellnigh to death, watched for many 
days and nights at the door of his room, would not’ 
be lured or driven away, till at last it was possible - 
for the convalescent to receive his faithful friend 
whose ecstasy may, or rather may not, be imagined. 

The second story illustrates only that attachment 
to places which is more commonly recognized as a 
feline property. A favorite cat was conveyed to 
London from a country house in the depth of. 
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Northumberland, and missed immediately after its 
arrival there. About a week afterwards it arrived 
at its old home, half starved, having smelled: or 
otherwise found its way back along a course of 
. some three hundred miles, which it had just trav- 
ersed in a carriage. 


In September, 1850, the mistress of a public 
house in the Commercial Road, London, going late 
at night into the taproom, found her cat in a state 
of excitement running wildly to and fro between 
its mistress and the chimneypiece, mewing loudly. 
The landlady became alarmed, called for help, and 
on investigation a robber was found hidden in the 
chimney. . 


I have recently been presented with some cards 
“most attractively got up in colors and excellent 
_. type, and on each is a story illustrating the intelli- 
gence of animals and their capacity for suffering. 
‘These cards were brought out by the well-known 
pianist, Mr. Ernst Perabo, whose sympathy for 
all living creatures is a strong feature of his fine 
character. Although not new stories, yet they will 
bear repetition. 


A Dog’s Charity 

A Chicago dog has distinguished himself in an 
unusual way. He has always been tenderly cared 
for, sleeping on cushions and living on choice bits 
from his master’s table. For a number of days it 
was noticed that he seemed unwilling to eat his 


breakfast in the house. Every morning he took ~ 


his portion of meat between his teeth, walked to 
the door, wagged his tail, and looked at the ser- 
vant appealingly. , 

If the door was opened he disappeared immedi- 
ately, and would not be seen for several hours. 
If the door was not opened, he placed his meat 
on the floor and sat guard over it until an oppor- 


tunity for escape arrived. Finally the household 


became interested to know where the dog went, 


and one morning his master decided to follow him. 

He stationed himself outside the door, and when 
the dog appeared was careful not to attract his at- 
_tention. But the dog saw him and immediately 
assumed an air of indifference, as though he had 
an idea of taking a walk, but was not quite sure 
that he felt well enough. 

Finally the dog lounged toward the gate and 


sneaked out. Down the alley he trotted, a piece 
of meat in his mouth, and turned into a vacant 
shed. 

When his master reached the place, the dog was 
sitting quietly in the corner of the shed. He 
Near by 
the last of the meat was being eaten by another 
dog, homely, dirty and unkempt, with prominent 
ribs and evidently a tramp. 

But he was a dog, if he was not beautiful, and 
the other dog’s charity was plainly his only sup- 
port.. This was a dog’s understanding of his duty 
to his fellows.—From Youth’s Companion, May 
11893. 


seemed surprised and a little ashamed. 


Dog Seeks Death Because of Grief 


Grief over absent friends drove Zip to suicide. 


He lay down in front of a train and was run over, 


according to a dozen witnesses. 


He put his. head 
on the rail and | 
Grane ben fh les) 
watched the 
approach of 
death. 

Zip was a 
Scotch collie, 
known to 
nearly every 

Co. nentu ter 

‘who travels up 

to Harrison- 

on-the Sound. 

It was his de- 

light to meet passengers whom he knew and liked 

and carry their parcels and their newspapers from 
the railroad station to their homes. He had 

served as messenger for Homer Park and for a 

dozen others. 

The return to New York of many of Zip’s old 
friends, after the summer season was ended, 
seemed to affect him. He would meet each in- 
coming train and whine disconsolately when he 
did not see the familiar faces. 

Zip was too wise to get on the railroad tracks. 
Sometimes, if a train happened to be late, he 
would go to the middle of the roadbed and look 
down the track, but long before human eyes could 
distinguish the coming train he would give a joy- 
ous bark and leap to the platform. 
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This he had done for ten or twelve years, so it 
couldn’t have been anything short of suicide when 
he walked out dejectedly to the eastbound track 
about five minutes before the Boston express was 
due, and stretched out his nose on the rail. His 
eyes were wide open as the engine struck him. 


Horse Died of Broken Heart 

Wolcott, New York.—Dr. L. D. Seymour, a 
veterinarian, is preparing a paper which will tell 
of a horse that died of a broken heart. 

When the animal died Dr. Mount, a colleague 
of Dr. Seymour, was called to make an autopsy. 
He found all the organs healthy, with the excep- 
tion of the heart, which was ruptured longitu- 
dinally. 

In looking for a cause for the rupture, it came 
out that the horse, which was six years old, had 
suddenly been separated from its mate, a young 
mare, with which it had been raised and never 
separated from since birth. 

From the day of separation the horse never ate 
anything, and the fourth day, after seeing its com- 
panion for a short time and being again taken 
away, fell dead.—Boston Record, January 24. 
1900. 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


The following extract was taken from the life 
of Theodore Leschetizky by Countess Angele 
Potocka: ‘*A very active member of some Rus- 
sian and Polish households might be mentioned : I 
mean the trained Lithuanian bear, who at Easter 
and all busy times distinguishes himself in the 
culinary department. Everybody has a hand in 
his education ; but he is an apt pupil and assimi- 
lates all theories. Under the cook’s instruction he 
learns to handle the mortar, pounding sugar, nuts 
and almonds to satisfactory fineness. Seated on 
a chair near the kitchen table, he fulfils this duty 
with an earnestness and stolid philosophy amus- 
ing to witness; nor are his depredations of suffi- 
cient importance to warrant his dismissal from 
service. He may indeed forget his fortitude in 
presence of a tumblerful of cognac intended for 


flavoring a pudding, but he is in the main consid- 
erate, for he takes it down at a gulp and does not 
break the glass. He turns the spit, incidentally 
burning his paws; for in this case he is again not 
master of himself, cannot resist an occasional 
reaching after the delicious dripping fat. The 
house watchman teaches him the use of the double 
wood saw, and he manages his end of the tool as. 
skilfully as a man. Recognizing the dignity of 
labor, he stands erect while working, and with a 
stout yoke, from which hang two buckets over 
his shoulders, proves a conscientious, efficient 
water carrier. On wash days he bears away the 
soapsuds, and brings fresh water from the river or 
spring, balancing his weights by the use of his 
paws, and never mistaking one pail for the other. 
If a small boy succumb to the temptation of throw-. 
ing pebbles or dirt into his fresh water supply, 
Bruin growlingly empties it, but always refills it 
patiently, till he succeeds in bringing a clear — 
bucketful to the house. He carries billets of wood 
for the fires, accepts any burden put upon him,. 
and when he has faithfully performed his allotted 
tasks, goes quietly off and sits down on the kitchen 
steps to await further orders, and the dainty tid- 
bits that his good conduct has led him to hope 
will supplement his ordinary feed of oats and 
gruel. 3 

‘¢Show hima rope, he understands he must go to. 
the wood pile; his yoke, and he is prepared to 
start for the water’s edge. Esteemed for his intel- 
ligence, he is also respected for his strength, es- 
pecially by the knee-breech-wearing youngsters, 
who know full well that pranks at the expense of 
their hairy friend are best indulged in from a safe 
distance. If well treated by the children he 
gratefully reciprocates with clumsy domonstrations. 
of affection ; while for dogs he has only contempt, 
his occasional playful condescensions being re- 
ceived with distrust by the canine contingent of 
the household.”’ 


Both Sides 


The light of the camp fire flickered upon the 
circle of men’s faces, and shone upon the stripes. 
of the huge tiger-skin that was stretched and 
pegged out near them. 

*¢Ffe was a vicious beast,”’ the hunter said, with 
a look over his shoulder at the grinning teeth. 
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*‘Fle was within a yard of me when he fell. I 
had made a seat in the tree, over the buck that 
he killed yesterday while I was stalking it, but he 
sneaked up behind to feed with his mate, and see- 
ing me first, charged and almost reached me before 
I could turn.” 

‘CA shabby trick!” said the Quiet Man seated 
by him, ‘‘when you meant to meet him fairly in 
the open, face to face.” 

**] hoped,” the hunter explained simply, ‘‘to 
get my shot while he fed,” and the Quiet Man 
smiled a little to himself. 

‘Then that she-devil, the tigress, yelled and 
came on like a whirlwind,” the hunter told them, 
‘‘but she was a coward. When my first bullet hit 
her it turned her back, and I saw her no more, 
though I heard her thrashing among the under- 
wood. In the dusk I could do nothing; but she is 
wounded, and in the morning we will all track her 
together. She will be stiff and we shall see what 

_we are about. There is no peace while these 
brutes live. They are a constant danger, and 
harry all the game of the country-side.” And the 
~ Quiet Man smiled again. 

In the jungle, where two rocks leaned together 
and were roofed and hidden by creepers, lay the 
wounded tigress, moaning beside two half-grown 
cubs which played catlike with a man’s skull, roll- 
ing it hither and thither by little pats of soft cush- 
- ioned paws. 

‘s Ai,” she asked them, ‘‘who shall kill for you 
and teach you to hunt now? How will you live? 
But wait! Day and night I will follow on the 
track of this thing, this cowardly murderer that 
spits fire out of reach, that kills more than he can 
eat orcarry. But for you there at my side to-night, 
~I would have dragged down the coward from his 
tree, or died beside my lord!” 

At the memory of it, and the smart of her 
wound, she moaned with pain, and lashing her 
tail and biting at her side, she roared, wide-mouthed, 
until the jungle shivered and all other beasts were 
silent. | 

The men by the fire started and listened, peer- 
ing into the shadows. 

‘‘Hark to that brute!” said the hunter cheer- 
fully. ‘*We will kill her to-morrow.” 

Then they all slept, all but the Quiet Man, who 
sat staring at the fire, listening to the strange 
voices of the night and groping blindly for the 
meaning of things.—Riccardo Stephens. 


CARE OF OUR 
USEFUL FRIENDS 


The Care of the Horse 


If there is one animal that seems to be more of a 
slave to man than another, itis the horse. Think 
for a moment what his life is. 

As a colt he gambols in the fields and loves to 
run and play and be with his companions, just like 
any other young creature. As soon as he is strong 
enough he is broken into harness, and from that 
time until his death, unless he has an unusually 
kind and thoughtful master, his life is all work. 


‘When he is not at work he is put in a stable and 


- fastened ina stall which, in most stables, is so made 


that he has nothing to look at but a bare wall very 
near his face, and in this dreary confinement he 
often has to remain for a long time. 


Of course there is no need of this cruelty. It is 
only because men do not think about it. <A 
thoughtful man builds his stable in such a manner 
that when the horse is in his stall there is before 
him an open space, perhaps a window he can look 
out. of, perhaps a passage between the stalls where 
he faces another horse or a cow. This makes 
him much happier, and is better for him in many 
ways. 

Try to imagine how you would like to be taken 
from all your companions and confined in a little 
room without anything to look at or anything to 
do, and you will have some idea of what a horse 
suffers when he is kept standing many hours in 
such a stall. Do you wonder that he sometimes 
grows stupid or cross? 


A horse ought to be out of his stable at least two 
or three hours every day, unless he has been work- 
ing very hard; then he needs a day of rest. Horses 
that work all the week should not be used on Sun- 
day. If possible they ought to be turned out in 
the meadow or field. This can only be done if 
they are used very little, as eating the grass is 
likely to weaken them. 
deal of work without suffering if they are driven 
by a considerate and humane driver. 


Horses can do a great 


A horse’s teeth should be examined occasionally. 
Instances have been known where horses have suf- 
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fered with defective teeth until they were cross and 
almost unmanageable before their owners found 
out what the trouble was. In one instance a fine 
horse was whipped and finally sold because his 
owner thought he had grown so _ ill-tempered. 
Fortunately his new owner was a man of better 
judgment about horses, and sent for a dentist, when 
it was discovered that this horse’s mouth was very 
sore and inflamed with a bad tooth, and every time 
his bridle was put on it must have hurt him terri- 
bly. Do you wonder that he was cross? 


When a horse stumbles he should be held up 
steadily and not with a hard jerk, which hurts his 
mouth, and makes him nervous and excited. When 
he is afraid of anything, kind and soothing words 
and a steady rein should be used, but never the 
whip, and he will be less likely to fear the same 
thing again. It is said that a horse wearing blind- 
ers is more likely to be afraid than one without, as 
he can only see just before him, and imagines the 


object he cannot see to be worse than it is. Blind- 
ers are also heating to the eyes. 
A horse is completely at man’smercy. He can- 


He cannot make any complaint about 
bad treatment, or blows, or neglect. If he is hun- 
ery or thirsty he cannot tell us of it. Any kind 
boy who thinks of this must surely make up his 
mind to be very careful how he treats the horse ; 
and both boys and girls must remember that a horse 
is not a machine that cannot feel, but that he gets 
tired just as boys and girls do, and deserves the best 
care and all the kindness that can be given him. 


not speak. 


Boys who drive grocery and market wagons are 
often very thoughtless and cruel. 
excite the horse by whipping and shouting at him, 
and drive him fast both up and down hill. When 
night comes the poor animal is completely ex- 
hausted; then he needs to be rubbed down well, to 
be fed and watered with the utmost care and kind- 
ness after his hard day’s work, but if the same boy 


They worry and 


has the care of him this is seldom done. The poor 
horse. cannot complain, but this hard treatment 
breaks his health down and his life is shortened. 
The same amount of work could be done without 
half the strain upon the horse by a little care in 
favoring him on the steep grades and taking care 


not to worry or excite him. 


A horse may be made to suffer in more ways: 
than any other animal. One way is the use of the 
tight check rein. Another is the absurd and cruel 
fashion of docking or cutting short the tail, which 
not only is a very painful operation, but deprives 
the animal of a valuable brush with which he might 
rid himself of the flies which torment him and drive — 
him almost wild in the summer season. He suffers 
from overwork and he also suffers from too long ~ 
confinement in the stable without any change or 
exercise. He is worked when lame, sick, old, 
and after years of usefulness in one family he is 
often sold to be worked still harder, and less kindly 
cared for in his old age, when he has by his is: 
years of faithfulness richly earned a rest. 


It is far kinder to kill an old horse or a horse 
that is getting past his best days than to sell him. 
A horse suffers very much when he is taken from a 
warm and comfortable stable, where he has been 
well fed and cared for, and sold to some one who 
cannot afford to give him such good care; yet this 
is often done by people who could afford to put 
the horse out of the way ina more merciful manner. 


LEAGUE NEWS 


AND NOTES sad 


The Fair at the Somerset Hotel for the benefit 
of the League will add about $2,000 to our treas- 
ury. It was a most attractive fair, with beauti- 
fully arranged tables. The flower booth which 
occupied the centre of the large ballroom was a 
scene of beauty and attracted a crowd of pur- — 
chasers. 
the lunch room where Etheldred Barrymore, in an 
a pic- 
turesque feature of the gay scene. Charming 
young débuntantes waited on the crowded tables. 


There was a large attendance also at 


exquisite violet-colored costume, was 


Friends of the Animal Rescue League must 
remember that we are in our new quarters, 51 
Carver Street, where visitors are welcome. We 
shall give a neighborhood reception December 24, 
from four to six, and would be glad of any assist- _ 
ance. Sandwiches, cake, candy or fruit, or gifts 
that will please children or grown people, will be 
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gratefully received by Mrs. Mipeueneten Smith at 
the League. 


We should be glad to know who sent a little 
female dachshund in a box by express to the 
League. 
thumb and warned us that she was vicious, but 
after the little frightened, trembling animal was 
taken out of the box she showed no disposition 
to bite any one at the League. She acts as if she 
had had a sad experience in some way, and we are 
trying to convince her that there are tender hearts 
in the world that are open to pity for even a little 
dog. 


The expressman showed us a bitten 


Another newcomer is a very old St. Bernard, 
so thin that he is a mere skeleton. Where he 
came from, and how long he has been wander- 
ing about homeless and uncared for, he unfortu- 
nately cannot tell, but he seems glad to reach a 
place where he can have a comfortable bed and food 
suited to his condition. We shall keep him long 
enough to allow any one who has possibly lost 
him to advertise for him. 


A member sent us a little maltese terrier she 
bought of a man in the street for a dollar. The poor 
He 
was probably stolen for the sake of a reward, and 
kept until the thief lost HEPES of getting anything 
_ for him in that way. 


little thing was nearly blind and toothless. 


The following interesting letter gave the League 
great pleasure : 


**My dear friends at the League: I don’t know 


whether or not you will remember me, but I am a- 


little brown bull terrier named Darby, and I 
stayed with you for a little while a year ago last 
October. 
going away, and he took me to the League, asking 
Of course you were 
very kind to me, but I was fearfully lonesome, and 
the two dogs you already had—a noisy young fox 


My master could not keep me as he was 


you to get me a nice home. 


terrier and an old collie—were not kind to me at 
all. Isat in a dejected little bunch in a corner all 
the time, but now I am glad I looked so pitiful, 
for that was why my mistress resolved to take me 
as her dog, even though I was not just the kind she 
was looking for. 


‘‘T naturally have a very nervous disposition, and 
I trembled all over when she led me away, and the 
noises of the city terrified me dreadfully. I did not 
feel quite right when I reached home and my mis- 
tress had to call in a veterinary surgeon, but he 
gave me something that made me well in a very 
short time, and I have not had a sick day since. 

‘*T sleep ona cushion in my mistress’s room, and 
every morning I run to speak to her when | wake 
up. She does not have to get up to open the 
door that leads down stairs, for I have learned 
to do that myself. I have a plate with pictures on 
it from which I eat my dinner, and a pretty bowl 
is always kept in the dining room full of cool 
water, so I never have to ask for a drink. | 

‘¢There is a cat named Dickens here, but he is an 
old cranky bachelor and I have found it is better to 
leave him alone. 

‘‘T am talked to a great deal, so I can didefitand 
more than most dogs do. Each member of my 
family laughs at all the others for spoiling me, but 
I am so used to being petted now that I should 
miss it fearfully if I were somewhere where I did 
not receive attention. J am very well liked by other 
people too, and three nice families have offered me 
homes in case my mistress tires of me. But I 
know I shall not have to leave her. 

‘tT have learned five or six tricks in the past year, 
so you see I have been improving my mind besides 
having a good time. 

‘‘T am sorry I could not write this myself. My 
mistress is doing it for me, and she says she wants 
to add that she is very grateful to you for letting 
her find such a dear dog as Your friend, 

Darpy. 
‘673 Chestnut Street, West Newton, Massachusetts, 
November 25, 1903.” 


Remember that to put a frosty bit in a horse’s 
mouth has the same effect on him as it would on 
you if you touched your tongue to an icy lamp-post. 


Train the children, train their hands, train their 
heads, but above all train their hearts, and our fu- 
ture will be one of good men and women.—Mrs. 
Schaffter. 


Because the weather is growing colder, do not 
think that your horses, dogs or cats can get along 
without fresh water. 
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Gentleness and sympathy are not voluntary graces 
which the soul may accept or refuse at its pleasure. 
He 


who refuses them a place in his life cheats God and 


They are rather the exactions of the universe. 


debases his own soul.—J. L. Jones. 


A man must not only be humane to his wife,— 
he has gone but a little farther than the brute if he 
has not got farther than that,—but he must be hu- 
mane to his hired man, his cows, his dog and com- 
panionable with his horse. He must recognize the 
rights of the dumb brutes of the barnyard, he must 
recognize the mighty sweep of that law of rectitude 
that includes the very chickens in his doorway and 
the squirrels that play in the treetops.—Jenkin 
Lloyd Jones, in Jess. 


There is something very subtle in the action of 
Homeopathic Remedies on animals, who seem 
more susceptible to their action than human beings. 

The lives of many pets have been saved by a 
Otis Clapp 
and Son, of Boston or Providence, will gladly give 


CARBO- 
NEGUS 


For HOME, STABLE 
and KENNEL 


timely dose of one of these remedies. 


information of their use. 


UMB animals suffer 

more from ignorance 

and carelessness 

than from intended cruelty. 

Cleanliness is the first 

important step toward 
health. 

Health means comfort 

: and contentment. 

CARBO-NEGUS is the friend of humanity and a 

greater friend to the Dog, the Cat and the Horse. 

CARBO-NEGUS cures many ills, prevents others, and 

preserves health. Trial bottle can be had at your drug- 

gist’s or grocer’s free. Ask for it. . 

P.S. They don’t care to give away a bottle of 

CARBO-NEGUS, because they don’t make a profit on 

what they give away. Insist on their giving you at 

least one trial bottle. You will then know whether you 

want to use it and buy it. 


' They can all have trial bottles without cost, 
Druggists or Grocers. 


A. ©. DANIELS, 


BOSTON, = 


DR. A. C. DANIELS 


MASSACHUSETTS | 356 Carpenter St. 


In Abyssinia cats are so valuable that a marriage- 
able girl who is likely to possess a cat is looked 
upon as quite an heiress. 


DEAN OF PRESS CLIPPERS. 


frank A. Burrelle Has 
Business to Surprising Proportions. 


The New York 
Journalist editori- 
ally says: ‘‘ With 
the passing of Henry 
Romeike, Frank 
-. Burrelle becomesthe 
-. dean of ithe Press 

_ Clippers, having the 
second oldest and 
largest bureau. Le 
rot est morte, vive 
le roi!” 

The press clipping industry was orig- 
inated by the late Henry Romeike. His 
idea was to cater to the personality, 
aiming to supply artists, writers, actors 
and other persons in public lifewith com- 
ment concerning themselves. Thisidea 
was developed most successfully by Mr. 
Romeike; but Mr. Burrelle, a lawyer by 
education and a business man of wide 
range of experience, developed the idea 
to cover a much broader field. In the 
papers he found suggestions for the mer- 
chant, the contractor, and the supply 
house. He placed persons looking for 
opportunities to sell their goods in com- 
munication with probable buyers. 

Many large corporations (industrial 
and otherwise) pay large sums of money 
to secure publicity, employing press 
agents for that purpose, and through the 
Burrelle Bureau they are able to keep 
tab successfully on the work performed 
by their representatives. 

The ramification and development of 
the press clipping industry is not nearly 
understood nor appreciated by the aver- 
age public, but that Mr. Burrelle has 
developed the industry far beyond the © 
original purpose of the pioneer is readily 
conceded by all who have come in con- 
tact with him personally.—THE EDITOR 

' AND PUBLISHER. 


HUMANE CALENDAR 


ANDSOME half-tone print from original 
photograph, and pointed paragraphs on 
care of animals, suitable for homes, schools, 

offices, reading rooms, stables and other public 
places. Size, JJ x J4 inches. Price for single 
calendar ten cents, postage five cents. Six dol- 
lars per hundred, with name and address of any 
Humane Society printed on face of card if desired. 


Developed the 


ORDER FROM 


M. L. HALL 
Providence, R. I. 
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OLD GRIST MIL 


eB this season of the year we find that 
dogs and puppies do much better and are 
healthier when fed on Old Grist Mill Dog 
Bread and Puppy Bread. They eat it readily 
and it agrees with them, keeping their coats 
in good condition and their general health fine- 
Young puppies should have the Puppy Bread 
which is made from a special formula. Puppies, 
like babies, have delicate stomachs and what 
would suffice for a full grown dog would not 
do at all for a delicate baby dog. 


Potter & Wrightington 


35 CHARLES RIVER AVENUE, 
CHARLESTOWN DISTRICT, BOSTON. 


IF op eae 
Bottle 
50c ok 
JAYNES’ BALSAM 
OF TAR 


FAILS to CURE your cough 


.. + We refund your money... 


& 


erometOreseo =. 


Washington St., cor. Hanover, Summer St., cor. South 
877 Washington St., opp. Oak 


MRS. WESSELHOEFT’S 
Latest Book 


Jack, the Fire=-Dog 


By the author of ‘‘Sparrow the Tramp, ”’ 
‘* Foxy, the Faithful,” etc. 


Finely illustrated, 12mo, $1.00 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers, Boston. 


Village Street Veterinary 
Hospital. 


(Formerly Veterinary Hospital of Harvard University.) 


ESTABLISHED 188<é. 


The only building in Boston especially designed and erected 
as a Hospital for Animals. 

Animals received into the Hospital, or visited in their own 
stables, at any time. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD, Veterinarian, 


50 VILLAGE STREET, BOSTON. 
Telephone, Tremont 137 and 138. 


New Hospital for Animals 


332 NEWBURY STREET, BOSTON 
CATS, DOGS, HORSES 


The Newest and Best Equipped Institution for Surgical and 
Medical Cases East of Chicago 


ANIMALS VISITED AT HOME OR SENT FOR IF DESIRED 


CHARLES P. LYMAN, Dean of the late Harvard Veterinary School 
RIGHARD P. LYMAN, M. D. V. (Harv.), formerly of Hartford, Conn. 


Telephone, Branch Exchange 2200—2201 Back Bay 


Spy obo! 


“TRAZE MARK.. 
BIOUID CLEANLINESS. 


A BLESSING TO OUR FOURFOOTED FRIEND 


As a disinfectant and deodorizer it is unequaled. For 
keeping the coat and skin in fine condition, free from vermin, 
and as an antiseptic healer for cuts, sores, sprains, etc., it has 
the warm approval of all lovers of animals. 


The Sulpho-Napthol Co., Haymarket Square, Boston. 
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CaINN @ COMPANY'S BOOKS ON ANIMALS: 
Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


By SARAH J. EDDY. 


Sq. 12mo, cloth. 231 pages. Fully illustrated. Mailing price 70 cents. 


This volume is intended for children of from ten to twelve years of age. The text and the illustrations will 
arouse the children’s interest in animals and lead them to feel sympathy for their dumb friends. 


9 ° Hodge’s Nature Study and Life. 
Long’s Wood Folk Series. ce eee 


Ways of Wood Folk. 
Mailing price 60 cents. 


Gould’s Mother Nature’s Children. 
Mailing price 70 cents. 


Wilderness Ways. 


PAT Bau UCe ences Stickney’s Bird World. 

Secrets of the Woods. Mailing price 70 cents. 
Mailing price 60 cents. ; 

Wood Folk at School. Comstock’s Ways of the Six-Footed. 
Mailing price 60 cents. Mailing price 45 cents. 


GINN & COPIPANY Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago London San Francisco Atlanta Dallas Columbus 


FRANK J. SULLIV AN M. D. Y. Headquarters for Dog Supplies. 


Specialist 


Diseases of Small Animals 


HARVARD SQUARE 
CAMBRIDGE 


Telephone,1764-G- Cambridge Dog Crates for Shipping Does, from,$3,00 to $22.00 each. 


Dog Carrying Baskets from $3.00 to $5.00 each. Try LOV- | 


ELL’S DOG SOAP, Entirely Harmless, Improves Coat, Kills 

Fleas, Contains no Acids. 25c per Cake. Box of 3 Cakes 60c. 

5 Complete Line of Dog Collars, Remedies, Biscuit, etc. Send 
Office Hours at Animal Rescue League, or call for Catalogue of Dog Supplies. 


51 Carver Street IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 


3 TO 6 P. M. DAILY 163 and 165 Washington Street, Boston. 


